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about by philosophers, some meaning relations must have been ex- 
perienced. To be experienced is an ultimate fact not to be identified 
with anything else; and when it has been identified as what it is, 
and we all agree upon the identification, then we can profitably pro- 
ceed to discuss other philosophical questions upon a common plane 
of debate. Until that is done, appeal to experience becomes a shib- 
boleth which will scarcely differentiate us from each other, seeing 
that all of us have learned to screw our vocal organs into the neces- 
sary position to pronounce the word without provincial accent. 

Evander Bradley McGilvart. 
University or Wisconsin. 
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La logique de la contradiction. Fr. Paulhan. Paris: F. Alcan. Bib- 
liotheque de philosophie contemporaine. 1911. Pp. 183. 
Rich in illustration from many departments of human life and in- 
terest, conceived and written with true French clearness and felicity, this 
monograph is a masterly statement of the empirical doctrine of contra- 
diction. "While the rationalist tends to believe that certain combinations 
of thought or belief are and always will be contradictory, M. Paulhan 
asserts that " il n'y a peutetre pas, a proprement parler, de ' contradiction 
logique ' au sens absolu du mot" (p. 1). At the same time he finds that 
our thought, feeling, action, are full of apparent contradiction, i. e., con- 
tradictions not yet resolved. And this too is a good thing, for it is better 
to be broad in our sympathies, to embrace conflicting doctrines in the 
hope of later reconciling them, to adopt new points of view apparently 
conflicting with the old, than to retain a narrow and unprogressive con- 
sistency. " Et il vaut mieux supporter dans l'esprit quelques contradic- 
tions que d'etouffer le germe de nouvelles idees qui peuvent etre fecondes, 
ou de desorganiser trop rapidement les anciennes" (p. 151). The pres- 
ence of as yet unresolved conflicts in our thought, feeling, and active life 
is pointed out in Chapter I., La contradiction dans V intelligence, le senti- 
ment, et faction. Ideas are contradictory when they imply two incompat- 
ible propositions : e. g., the idea of God, as often entertained (p. 7). Simul- 
taneous feelings also may be apparently incompatible; we may love and 
hate the same person even in one and the same respect (" sous le meme 
rapport," p. 8). In active life we may seek an end, and at the same time 
refuse to pursue the necessary means thereto. Morality indeed is only 
" une tentative pour rendre Paction logique et en eliminer la contradic- 
tion " (p. 13). But these are not cases of absolute and unconditional 
contradiction: it is only that we have not yet learned to reconcile the 
seeming opposition. A pure case of contradiction would be "l'impossi- 
bilite de l'accord, de l'association harmonique entre deux ou plusieurs 
sentiments, deux ou plusieurs actes reels ou virtuels" (p. 17). But such 
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a case we do not find among the conflicts of life: for in life the most 
opposite feelings, thoughts, deeds, are combined. Where feelings, etc., 
are contradictory, they are not united. Here clearly the question of 
ultimate inconsistency is settled by an appeal to fact. Valuable and con- 
vincing as M. Paulhan's argument here is, we fear it would not convert 
the rationalist who finds logical inconsistency in all identification of 
different qualities. And we fear it the more as the author himself 
appears to find contradiction in just those cases : for he speaks of " dis- 
semblance et la contradiction qui 1'accompagne " (p. 52), and says also, 
" Qui dit difference dit aussi opposition et contradiction. Ce qui est 
different se contredit toujours" (p. 35). To make all difference contra- 
dictory is very close to the position of the absolute rationalist, e. g., Mr. 
Bradley. Has not M. Paulhan proved too much, in his argument for the 
ubiquity of contradiction ? 

Chapter II., La contradiction et I'identite, exhibits the thought-world as 
always between the two extremes of unconditional contradiction and pure 
consistent identity. Identity is everywhere mixed with difference : our 
deepest scientific conceptions (e. g., the ether) contain conflicting proper- 
ties, and even the syllogism is a unity of identities-in-difference. The 
whole situation is like the play of antagonist muscles by which organisms 
live (p. 51). 

Chapter III., La contradiction impossible, is a careful exposition of the 
empiricist thesis. "... les choses, les idees ne s'opposent jamais si com- 
pletement qu'il soit impossible de les unir en certain cas pour une fin 
commune" (pp. 58-9). What appears contradictory to one person or at one 
time, is not so to another or at another time. This holds even in mathe- 
matics, where truths are conditional always. Nor can we say that any- 
thing is absolutely impossible, on the ground that it contradicts the known 
laws of physics. Contradiction is relative to the situation. " C'est la 
realite qui nous apprend ce qui se contredit, non la contradiction qui nous 
renseigne sur la realite" (p. 69). And so the supposed opposition be- 
tween law and freedom, between endless and finite time in the past, are 
not final (p. 73), for if they coexist in fact or are both valid for reason, 
they can not be contradictory. Yet the critic, we think, must ask M. 
Paulhan, How have you proved your position that fact can not be contra- 
dictory ? Is it by appealing to fact ? Surely this would be a vicious circle. 

Chapter IV., La contradiction necessaire, emphasizes, with telling illus- 
trations, the necessity, even the utility, of apparent conflict in our progres- 
sing life. That life is " a permanent conflict, an incessant contradiction " 
(p. 103). Of course he means no absolute logical one, but an appearance 
of internal hostility which goads us to a broader point of view. The pres- 
ence of these contradictions indeed is not to be avoided, but rather to 
be managed profitably. What is needed for the better conduct of the 
understanding is not the formal process of resolving contradictions, but 
" la logique du plus grand profit intellectuel " as expounded in Chapter V. 
" Elle comprendrait 1'etude des logiques speciales et professionnelles, des 
maniSres de raisonner propres a certains individus, a certains groupes 
sociaux — des sophismes meme et de procedes qui different generalement 
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beaucoup de ceux que recommande la logique classique, des formes con- 
cretes d'argumentation, que l'on emploie souvent dans la discussion sans 
en avoir apprecie la valeur et la portee " (p. 125). It tells us when con- 
tradictions are advisable, viz., when they form " un des f acteurs de l'organ- 
isation de l'esprit, un moyen de l'enricher et de le systematiser, de multi- 
plier et d'unir nos idees et nos croyances " (p. 130). As a poison may be 
a remedy, so a contradiction may be useful. Does this mean that we 
should often accept both of two conflicting alternatives and trust to a 
later and better knowledge to adjust them ? If so, we must heartily agree 
with M. Paulhan. Just this is what philosophers should do in their 
perennial quarrels, as I have argued elsewhere. 1 The task of our logic 
should be " de tendre a regulariser les conflits des idees et des croyances, 
de maniere a en tirer le plus grand profit intellectuel, mais sans pretendre 
a. les supprimer completement " (p. 137). But I should add, we ought 
also to endeavor to show how the apparent contradictions may be resolved. 
For after all we can never rest until that is done. 

Chapter VI., L'usage de la contradiction, again reverts to illustration of 
the value of contradiction in human work and productivity. A man as a 
scientist is one, as a religious devotee quite another — and it is better so. 
Metaphor and simile in literature are inconsistent, yet of the greatest sug- 
gestiveness. In the social world, party opposition is more fertile of gain 
than general agreement. And there are many similar illustrations. 
M. Paulhan's familiarity with human nature is here, as in his other works, 
strikingly evident. 

Altogether the volume is a distinct addition to our information on that 
rather neglected but philosophically most important subject, the meaning 
and role of contradiction. I say " most important " because if philos- 
ophers contradict one another more than any other class of thinkers, 
surely they need most urgently to know the nature of contradiction. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 

The Individual and Society, or Psychology and Sociology. James Mark 
Baldwin. Boston : Eichard G. Badger. 1911. Pp. 210. 
The essay embodied in this little book appeared originally under the 
title of " Psychologie et sociologie (l'individu et la societe) " in Series 
18 of the French Bibliotheque Internationale de sociologie. Writing under 
exacting limitations of space, the author makes no attempt to establish or 
develop his argument and offers the book chiefly as an illustration, a 
popular r6sum6, of the social philosophy contained in his other works. 
As such it serves as a useful and readable introduction, and those who have 
had difficulty in keeping their bearings in the larger works will find it to 
their purpose. The character of the book hardly calls for a detailed 
review, but the presentation of the doctrine in compact form is a tempta- 
tion to some general remarks, to which I shall yield. 

The central idea of Professor Baldwin's social philosophy is this : that, 

1 Philosophical 'Review, May, 1911. 



